JEREMY COLLIER

Prynne's  absolute  condemnation  of the stage as
such.

In the second place. Collier is not so sweeping in
his condemnation as the impetuous and ill-informed
Prynne. He does not consign Aeschylus, Sophocles,
and every other great dramatist to the fire. He dis-
tinguishes. Indeed one part of his argument, which
he elaborates" in a rather pedantic fashion, following
"Rymer in his Short View of Tragedy (1692), is that
the ancient drama was superior to the modern in its
regard for morality and decency and in the respect
shown to religion and the priesthood. Aristophanes
he admits to be an exception, but Aristophanes is
proved by The Clouds to be *a downright atheist',
and Collier, like Addison, is quite sure that 'A Scep-
ticke has no notion of conscience, no Relish for
Virtue, nor is under any moral restraint from Hope
or Fear. Such a one has nothing to do but to con-
sult his Ease, and gratify his Vanity, and fill his
pocket.1 Even for the poets of the last age, the
objects of Prynne's invective, Collier has a good
word to say when he compares them with those of his
own day. Shakespeare he judges very severely, mis-
led by Rymer, and shocked by the songs of Ophelia.
But he quite approves of the condemnation and fate
of Falstaff; and he repeatedly holds up Jonson and
Fletcher as a contrast to the profligacy and profanity
of the dramatists of the day. Ben Jonson, in the
Dedicatory Epistle of his Fox, 'declaims with a great
deal of zeal, spirit, and good sense against the
Licentiousness of the Stage1.

Finally, Collier, unlike Prynne, has read the
plays he condemns, and if he is no great critic, and to
some extent, as Mr. Whibley says, confounds 'art
with life', he has a shrewd wit of his own, and makes
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